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INTRODUCTION 

» . . 

The term "competency" represents ttt§ accomplishment of a selected objec- 
tive and the demonstration of the abilities anc^ knowledge necessary to perform 
that objective. A competency-bashed teacher education (CBTE) program specifies 
the competencies students must demonstrate, indicates clearly the criteria to " 
be used to assess the competencies, and holds the student accountable for ' 
meeting those criteria. If teacher certification, or completion of a teacher 
education program, is an endorsement of effectiveness as a teacher o"f young- 
children arid their families, then careful use of ^CBTE programs in th« certifi- 
cation process may b« a strong technique to ensure the veracity of that en- 
dorsement. SiQce CBTE differs from the broad objectives of traditional 
teacher educatibn, many* professionals Jjelieve that completion of a competency- 
based program provides far more information about a student's ability to teach 
or to work with children than do course grades. . . 

Differences between the traditional approach to training teachers and 
the competepcy-baged ajjproach have been described by slewart, Denson and- 
Stone (1976), who developed a CBTE early childhood program at the University 
ot Houston. Traditional. tedcher education, primarily campus-based and 
lecture-onented instruction, seldom specifies exactly what students n^e^ to 
do to become effective teachers.. While a traditional teacher education pro- 
gram might cite as 'a performance objective that the student will "understand 
how to choose assessment measures for young children at different develop- 
mental levers," the competency-based program may specify the following objec- 
tive: "From a selectidn-of five instruments, the student will select, admin- 
ister, and correctly score an appropriate language assessment measure to three 
different children, ages 18 months, 36 months, and 48 months." " ' v 

Characterized by an emphasis on, cognitive competency, traditional 
teacher education programs tend to be organized with 'broadly defined goals 
usually assessed by grade-point average rather than by attainment of competen- 
cies. Traditional programs tend to. limit learning options to lectures and 
reading, referenceis. Considerable attention is paid to entrance screening of 
teacl^er candidates. Some professic(nals equate competency-bdsed teacher educa- 
tion Witli field-based experiences where stuflen^s spend practicum time in 
classroomd working with children and theif teaqhers. However, competency- x 
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based education as more than moving education students Tnto the schools ot 
other sites where children afre served. 

This paper wUl present a discussion of existing CBTE ^programs T proce- 
dures used to identify and develop competencies, criteria used* to evaluate 
competencies, and content of competencies which presently exist. A discussion 
of the relationship of competencies to teacher certification and training pro-^ 
grams at universities will be presented. 

Competencies from over 20 programs representing 10 states were examined 
to prepare this paper. Early childhood special education experts were con- 
tacted to determine the current activity in coHnpetency develot)ment not yet 
represented in the Uterature. The paper was written using information from 
raw data (the actual competency-based programs themselves), a review of 
-related Uterature, and the author's five years of experience developing and • 
Miuplementing a university CBTE program for bachelor and master degree students 
training to work with handicapped children from birth to age six years. 



THE IMPETUS FOR COMPETENCY-BASED THACHEH EDUCA TION PROGRAMS 

■ ' Z ' 

Considerable attention currently is directed to identifying and trans- 
mitting the varied competencies demonstrated by effective teachers of young 
children with special needs. State teacher certification boards, institutions 
which train teachers, and employers are attracted to competency-based teacher 
education. One implication of CBTE is that teachers (learners) will develop • 
what Turecamo (1981) calls "conscious competence," that is, knowledge of what ' 
they are doing and why. Teachers with "unconscious competence" get results, 
but dp not know why. 

A numbe/ of competency-based teacher training programs exist across the 
country to train teachers of handicapped^ children, from birth to -six years, or 
fi^m age three to eight years. A group of infant intervention experts is .now . 
formulating a set of specific competencies for those who work in programs for . 

infants. ^ . ' ' 

' ♦ - 

Stat,e departments of education recogniz^BTE's potential to provide a 

new" approach to certification. Houston and .Howsam (19,72) reported that by. 

early 1SJ72, 17 states either had announced certification changes based on 

competencies or had declared their intent to do so. In 1982, some states \ . 

identified- competencies which must be met— to some degree—by those who wish 

to be certified. Tiowever, prdjplems with the competencies are many. Somet 

competencies for state certification are stated in a general way and cannot be 

measured. Other compjetencies have been identified but are not related to 

coursework offered by the colleges, and universities that operate Jhe teacher ; ^ 

education programs. ♦ 



llNTERACT Personnel Preparation and Training Task Force Meeting, Shirley 
Zeitlin, chair, February 10-12, 198?, Los Angeles, California. 
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' ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF CBTE 

Elam (i971) discussed .these essential elements of competency-based , 
teacher educatwn: competencies are derived from concepts of the teacher's 
role; competencies are. described explicitly in behavioral terms; .competencies 
are made public in advances, an?l competencies must be dempnstrated by the indi- 
vidual student. According ;to Elam, assdssmeht criteria" are congruent with the 
. specified competencies; are stated explicitly in terms of mastery levels- are 
mad6 public in advance; are designed to measure t)erformance;/ and are negotia- 
ble. , Fwrther, demonstration of the competency, rather than dassage of time or 
the nature of the course description, determines the student's^ rate of pro- 
gress. By its very nature, the instructional program -provides an appropriate 
framework to develop and assess specific competencies. ' 

According to Elam (1971), a number of characteristics are important for 
success of a CBTE program: f , i^x 

• ** Instruction is individualized. 

** The primary instructional component is the module— "a set of learning 
. • , activities intended to help the student achieve and demonstrate an 

objective or set of objectives'.' (Arends, Masla,. and Weber, 1973 > 
p. 3). - 

, ** Formative feedback about the student's progress is possible when " 
competencies are stated in objective and measurable terms. 

** Learning is expected to^ occur through a series o'f eooFdinated experi- 
ences. The nature of achievements prior to entrance into a pr^i-rain 
is not nearly as important as ^he emphasis on the students' mastery ' 
level at the^end^f the program. ^ ^ 

• ** A system to evaluate the entire CBTE pr'ogram must be in place! 

** Input on decisions to maintain or change specific components' of the 
program should come from facuky, students, and supervising field- 
site staff. • 
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A ^mechanism to revise, retain, or delete competencies also fnust be 
established. 



Competency Forriiikt "* \. ' h ' 

• The competencies / identified as objectives for teachers of young handi- 
>capped children frequently are stated in functional terms and are .related to a 
broad set of behaviors^Tfor example, "demonstrates skills in behavior manage- 
ment. More specific \functions follow under this broad goal. For example 
. -the University of Wyoijiing's competencies include the following: 

, * Competency sU.S. Given a "preschool-aged handicapped child" in 

a field setting:, the candidate will pinpoint a behavior needing 
. alteration, est^bli^h a behavioral management program, record/ 

* 
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, • display the data (i.e., chart thfe behavior) and work with other 
professionals to carry out |he program. 

At the next level, ^samples of appropriate behavior which can be de^jnon- 
strated to meet competency 5.4.5 ckn be listed and at the same tim^ can pro- 
vide the basis for a student's self-rating and an instructor's observation and 
rating which occur in a field site. . ^ 

There are accepted conventions used to classify the varipXis behaviors 
which are a part of successful teaching-of young handicapped *Sphildren. Compe-^ 
tencies include knowledge objectives, ability or §kill objectives'*, (application 
of various knowledge objectives), and attitude objectives. Though knowledge 
objectives are essential, even entry-level teachers must be able 'to apply that 
knowledge in their work. Therefore, application objectives most precisely 
identify desirat)le teaching behavior. 

To meet the criteria Elam suggested for competencies, it is useful to 
use the conventions, suggested by Mager (1972) in wording competencies. First, 
the competency must identify what the teacher will be doing when delnonstrating' 
his or her achievement.. Second, the competency must describe' the terminal 
behavior and' the important conditions under which the behavior is to occur 
(including restrictions and limitations). Third, the competency must define 
criteria of acceptable performance. • 

If competencies are identified by st^te-level agencies, they probably 
will be stated at the first and second level of specificity described above. ' * 
Competencies intended to serve as a basis for teacher certification must be 
specific enough to allow teacher trainers to go further and develop precise 
ways to describe terminal behaviors and to measure whether or not tlie learner 
actually demonstrates the competence. 



METHODS TO IDENTIFY COMPETENCIES: CONSENSUS AND MODEL BUILDING 

«k 

^ ■» 
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' The underlying assumption of competency-based teacher education is that , 
the identified competencies are irtdeed the . specific skillfe. that effective 
.teachers must possess. But we must ask. How are competencies .identihed? HoW 
can we be sure 'that thfe competencies chosen are the critidal ones—the one 
thai really make a difference in the progress of children? * r 

Consensus Approach ' , ^ > . 

; 

The time-honored procelss to identify competencies in teacher education 
has been what Dihk and his. associates (1981) labeled "the consensusr approach." 
In one format or another, the consensus approach involves asking teachers apd 
experts in the field to identify the critical skills 'that must be mastered. 
Both* teachers and experts are asked what they think they do successfully. 
Providing information about actual performance is not part of the scenaricf. 



The inherent danger in 'the consensus ^approach is the a^siimpiiori* ttiat ex- 
perts know whafgbod teact^in'g really is. .Most experts think they (fovlcnbw, yet 
in a study by Fredericks et al/(1977), the amount of time actually spent on 
^instructional activities and the number of activities which were tstsk'-^inalyzed 
wer,e more important in detei^mining 'child progress than were some of the ^ore 
accepted teaching behaviors. Neither of these factors was identified iij the 
competencies examined during preparation of^this paper. ^ * 

^In a recent article in The Educational Researcher , Arnold uallegos ' 
(1981) suggests there is a need for new research-on Ihe nature^ of good teach- 
ing. Gallegos points to the tentative "btlt provocativ^findings of Cok^r et . 
al. (1980) which indicate that "much of what has been sanctioned as worthwhile* 
practice in .educational settings.... may, in fact, be detrimental." *It is^ 
important to note that Coker's work was not carried \)ut with young hanclicapped 
children, therefore his results cannot be patently applied to early childhood 
settings. 

» 'j • - . 

However, Bruner (1982) algo i^mplies that there are other, questions to 
ask about good teaching of young children. Bruner noted that research con- * 
firmed some common wisdom related to group size, 'but also disproved a great 
dealjjb'f common wjisdom. In an interview Bruner said: • 

, ^ For example, the carit of the play-group movement was "Kegp the 

adult off the child's back; let the child do it spbntaneously." 
We found that the ^reseno^ of an adult is important. Pla;^j^ 
bouts are longer, language is richer, and you don't get ,the 
Lord-of-the-Flies 'phenomenon, in'which the children tiirxi mean. 

* (Bruner and Hall, 1982, p. 62) 




Bruner also indicated that his research showed materials such as sand, ^ 
clay, and water, usually considered the basis of pre^<mool activities, did, not. 
lead to the complex play 'that was associated wijJJ^-^toys that challenge children 
(such as structured materials a'ncj activitifis-iiife puzzles, blocks, 6r drawing). 

The fact that reselardhers are questioning the accepted practices known 
as 'good teacTiing would suggest that those who train or hire early childhood 
personnel should look carefully at the nature'of the competencies identified 
as critical. Perhaps our approach of "asking the experts" and the accompany- 
ing -outcome do not match the set that would emerge if competencies were devel- 
oped from actual ooservation of effective teaching over a wide range of 
teachers, children, and learning settings. Each ^et of cbmpetencies examined' 
for this paper was developed using the consensus approach. 

Because there is no systematic, formal observation of teachers on the 
|ob, the consensus approach of identifying critical competencies is somewhat 
similar to "armchair" analysis (Dick et al., 1981). It is a self-report sys- 
tem which depends heavily on the assumption that teachers and experts agree 
that the conipetencies are complete, acceptable, valid, and useful. Dick and 
his colleagues point out that the consensus method may give a high rating to 
socially acceptable slj:ills, while at the same time . negate competencies that 
are not in vogue or well understood. This makes it difficult to delete insti- 
tutionalized but useless competencies 
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In a' study of use, of the consensus approach, Linder (*1980) surveyed 162* 
dipect service programs and state education agencies (SEAs)y and asked them to 
rate 41 suggested competencies. - Linder. found that th^ liighest- ranked compe- 
^tency was in "^ireasvof assessment," followed by "programmed strategies" and 
"jvorking. with parents." "Specific knowledge" and "leadership" were ranged as 
Ifeast important. " ♦ * ^ 

Model-Building Approach % ] 

Educators traditionally have used the consensus a]pproach to determine 
the skills, knowledge, and attitudes that an^individual nyist possess to be a * 
successful teacher. However, Dick. and his colleagues (1981) recommend the 
"model-building'^ approach" used by military and industrial groups. On-the-job 
observation ^nd job analysis ar,e used to identify the frequency of skills per- 
formed and* the degree of importance of each skill. Through analysis of these 
skills, those that must be ihcluded in. the curriculum and means of assessment 
are' addressed. . ^ ^ - ' 

Tfhe model-building apprcJach involves efforts to determine goals and 
functions for a system, to determine the^'relationships between means and endsT 
and to prescribe alternative 'ways to accomplish goals (Dick et al., 1981). 
The WiQle range of competencies and skills required (identified through on- 
the-jo^ observation and analysis^) includes : needs assessment, needs analysis, 
planning, management, design,- cl^livery, evaluation, and revision. According 
to Qick, the model-building approach identifies a,widQ,r, range of skills^ than 
does the consensus approach. And the, former identifies curriculum and evalua- 
tion procedures. The model-buildiryg apprbach must be considered for use in 
early childhood special education. 



- • ~ ■ ■ ■ .. 

SOURCES OF COMPETENCY DEVELOPMENT 

In this country, there are at least four general sources where competen- 
cies are developed. Field sites, university programs, state boards of educa- 
tion, and agencies outside the field of teacher education have identified com- 
petencies for teachers of yoyng handicapped children. 

Field-initiated competencies are developed^n^ service delivery programs 
and include, but are not limited 1]^^, qompetericies developed bvjiwirious demonr 
stration models of the Handicapp4^*^Children's Early EducatiprfProgram (HCEEP^). 
These competencies include those developed by Project KIlJS, Dallas; the SKEC 
model, Schaumburg, lllinoisj the Mliconib (Illinois) 0-3 Priject; Child T)evelop- 
ment Resources, Lightfoot, Virginia; and Project *C)ptimu€»^ .Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. DeVoid, Hodson, and Schubert (1977) of Uie* Winston L. Prouty Center 
for Child Development^ Brattlebor-o* Vermont, have developed a set of in- . 
service competencies for staff. • ' ' ^ 

Various departments in colleges and universitie^ (Special Education, 
Health Science, Language and Speech, Early .Childhood Physical Education, 
Psychology, and Elementary Education) have developed competency-based programs, 

-8- ' ■ ■ . ^ ■ 
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A, period of rapid development of CBTE programs in this arena occurred between 
i97p and 1975 • Programs frequently were funded for development purposes 
through grants from the U.S. Department of Education's Bureau of Education , for 
the^ Handicapped (now, Special Education Programs) Personnel, Preparatitin Divi- 
sion and the U.S. Rehabilitation' Services i^dministration. Examples of these 
programs include: Ohio State University tl974^ 1975); California State Uni- 
versity (Gorelick, 1975); Virginia University (Mann> 1974);"* City University of 

^ New York (Cohen, 1975);^ University of Washington (Office of Field Exj^erien^es, 
1973); University of Missouri IGautt, 1981); ancj Western Illinois University 

- (Hutinger, 1981). 

White and Watts (1973) and their colleagues at Harvard University- ^ 
studied the development of overall competence in young children (1973) and 
jliescribed basic elements o^ adult competencies for interaction with young 
children. Their work, which *ias implications for competency development, 
resulted from a re^search* approach that sl^ares 'elements of the model-building 
approach. Careful analysi'S oi hours of observation of child-a*dult interaction 
identified adult behaviors that produced competent children. 

Stafe agencies in a few states (West Virginia, Wisconsin, California, 
New York, and Maine) have initiated competencies Earmarked for teacher prepar- 
ation programs; Some^ of these eff9rts have been the result of State Implemen- 
tatioi/ GranJ activities funded by U.S. Special Education Programs. 

Agencies and/institutions outside the field of teacher education have 
also' developed competencies for teachers of .young children. The Child Devel- 
opment Associate Consortium (CDA), a credential-granting group, has been work- 
ing to ensure that competencies are demonstrated 'by caregivers in Head Start, • 
nursery schools, and day care centers. The Wyoming Department of Health and 
Social Services has' issued competencies for developmental center personnel. 
The CDA credential and the Wyoming competencies intend to provide standards 
personnel must meet to.be hired tolv^cork iix early childhood settings. 

Recently, .the Texas 'Developmental Disabilities Program developed a 
Critical Characteristics Inventory for' E^ly Intervention Services (Lowry, 
1981) which can be used for both sUiftmatrve and formative ^valuation of early 
intervention programs. The.irive;itory includes sections that refer directly to 
teacher competencies. ' . > ' ^ 

CONTENt OF COMPETENCIES " 



Examination of the content of competencies shows great similarities 
across programsr.. Differences occur in the nature of activities in which the 
content -is demonstrated. Differences also occur in the degree to which the 
competencjies can -be measured. Most programs include these areas: child 
developiTieht (typical and atypical),, classroom ^management, assessment, program 
, design and planning, teacher-child relationships and management, staff and co- 
worker relations, professional work. habits; parent relationships, community 
relationships, advocacy, "and resources (Gorelick, 1974). Some competencies* 
include self improvement (Miller, 1977). Though operational definitions for 



s . • 

affective behavior can be developed, few competencies ^relate to this idea. . • 
Wisconsin includes a most important attribute: "a sense of humor." 

* * ^ I I « 

k RELATIONSHIP TO STATE CERTIFICATION PROCflDURES 

Responsibility for the determination of appropriate competencies for 
school-aged children tends to reside within iti^ schools and within c;plleges of 
education. The cas^ is somewhat different in early childhood, where input is 
heeded fi^om a variety of sources traditionally thought not to be a part of the 
educational system (i.e.. Home Economics, CHilfl Development, Nursing, Physical 
Therapy, and Occupational Therapy). Further, programs for nonhandicapped 
children "under age five years (or kindergarten entrance age) are not part of 
public school programs. Therefore, few states have certification standards : ' 
for teachers of nonhandicapped young children. The exception is the Child 
Development Associate credential that is used outside the public school system 
in Head. Start, day care, and nursery schools ^and has a component related to 
children with special needs. Standards for certification of teachers qf young 
handicapped children have oply recently become* a source of interest (Trohanis, 
1981; Hirshoren, 1977). 
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Should credential-granting "agencies and the .educational profession 
certify persons who do not have a general educ^^ion base but have completed a 
competency program? This question has raised concern in California where 
suggested competencies were viewed by some as more reflective of the medical 
model than of an educational model. 

It IS true that expert knowledge in early childhood special and reg\ilar 
education frequently resides outside the public schools in agencies and insti- 
tutions .from which educators are unaccustomed to seeking advice. The now 
familiar idea of multidisciplinary staffing for young handicapped children % 
sets a precedent for .seeking and accepting input on competencies from a broad 
range of professionals from* varied fields. , 
• ^ ^ » 

In some states where competencies are used by state education agencies 
for state certification, universities sometimes place a stronger emphasis on^ 
specific competency content or function than their state certification re-^ 
quires. For example, the progj^am at the University of Missouri plaices a , 
greater emphasis on parent invStviement than do Missouri's state requirements. 
Program administration issues also are regarded as morenmportant by the Uni- 
versity than by the state. ^ J ^ — 

If competencies are to provide a base for State certification of early 
childhood special edd^tion personnel, a rationale for selecting competencies 
must be presented and^the intent of the competency must be clear*. Explana- 
tions for choosing a particular set of ' competencies must be explicit. 



^Per^onal communication, Sandra Gautt, January 22, 19^. 



As a result of the competency-based movement (McHenry, 1973), th^re have 
been significant changes in state managelnent procedures and in certification 
of general and special educators. Strong movements toward competency-based 
teacher certification are occurring in state education agencies in '^est 
, Virginia, California; Connecticut, and Wisconsin; Maihe also has been involved 
in the processs of competency development. 

, State level efforts to djevelop certification tied to competencies often 
run into snags at the university level. In one state, a group of early child- 
hood professionals developed a set of competencies which presented a balance 
of objectives pf *^knowledge, skills, and attitudes. However, when the objec- 
tives were translated into college coursework, the c<VJpetencies disintegrated 
into an almost unrecognizaN^ set of knowledge competencies with few applica- 
tion competencies' remaining, the college competencies represented a tradi- 
tional approach to the problem rather than the intended competency-based* 
teacher education program. 

* r 

Efforts to legitimize at the state level competencies that have been 
developed in the field or at the university level encountei^ difficulties since 
a jingle program usually does not have enough political power to affect state 
procedures. A group effort that begins with representatives from the state 
department, from universities that wish to participate, and from selected 
field sites demonstrates coopera'tiYe effort and is a strong strategy. 

*^ 

MOffE PROBLEMS AND St)ME SOLUTIONS 

A number of practical problems must be solved if a CBTE program is to be 
accepted ifK^olleges and universities. The discrepancies between individual 
rates of com||etency attainment and the usual course schedule must be resolved. 
Students who take longer than one semester to complete the competencies iden- 
tified in a particular course must be graded, according to most universities, 
at the end of a period. Yet, according to CBTE assumptions, students may 
acquire competencies at different rates. A system of granting "incompletes" 
is inadequate but provides one response to the problem. 

Organizing the delivery of the program so that it fits within the uni- 
versity course structure's imperative. Scheduling the student's work at 
field sites is almost impossible -if courses not part of the CBTE prograih also 
are scheduled in the same semester. The needs of personnel at the field sites 
are also important factors; student participation for two or four hours weekly 
is not a benefit for a field-based supervising teacher. If a competency-based 
program comprises the student's entire program for a specified time (for exam- 
ple, two semesters), then scheduling of modules and field experiences is not 
so difficult. 

Faculty attitudes and behavior change slowly. There is an internal 
conflict between the traditional delivery of content (i.e., lectures) and the 
delivery method required to teach competencies. Faculty must be willing to 
place responsibility for learning squarely upon the shoulders of the learners. 
Faculty must also be wiQing to assume the role of facilitators in. learning 
experiences, rather than remaining center-stage, behind the lecture podium. 



f / 



Further^, faculty must be willing to allow for individual differences inV compe- 
tency attainment. 




. A determination of how comili^^^cies will be evaluated must be B:g*eed on 
am made public for both faculty a^d students, f hough some feej^that the' 
competency, either is present or not present, others prefer to rate the degree 
of competency attainment exhibited by entry level in^dividueds compared to 
master teac^rs. This particular issue can be argued a number of different 
ways and rJRirs when new faculty members join a compentency-based teanu. The 
issue must be resolved if the CBTE program is to function effectively. C 

In order for students to move through a competency-based prograihc easily, 
a number of instructional materials and learning pack^es are needed. Mi^hile 
development is time-consuming, yet it ta^es no more time than does develo^ng" 
a traditional course syllabus with handouts. ^ 

Record keepuig is cumbersome in a CBTE program. Decisions must be in 

place concei5ning the establishment of an effective record keeping system. 

\ 

Though lack of funds may be cited as a reason fbr maintaining' existing 
traditionad methods of teacher education, the development of a competency- 
based system requires money less than it requires cooperation and mbtivation. 
While many programs have be^n developed as a result of U.S, Department of Edu 
cation Pei>soiineI Preparation grants in Special Education, competency-based 
programsvcg/ be developed within the existing structure, given interested, 
knowlegeaBle, and enthusiastic faculty and^-administrative support. Prefes- 
sional release time for competency* development would be ideal, but it is not 
essential. Participation in a CBTE program can become a motivating, self- 
renewing activity for university faculty. 

In programs for young handicapped children, input from more than one'' 
university department is desirable, since competencies cut across traditional 
academic disciplines, Sometimes it is easier for individual faculty members 
from varying departments to cooperate on a program than it is to gain depart- 
mental participation across colleges. A core of individuals who have an in- 
vestment in the program is essential. 



SUMMARY 



Competencies can be used as a basis for teacher education programs, for 
evaluation of teachers on tffe job, or as rating scales for self-evalufiLtion. 
In any case> their use holds great promise in 'the development of effective 
teachers- of young handicapped children." Yet^ competencies also present a 
series of new problems. 

'As greater emphasis is placed on competencies in early childhood special 
education, the need grows to gather existing data on CBTE for analysis and 
comparison**' A comprehensive summary of existing CBTE program content is 
needed. There is no need to reinvent -descriptions and lists of competencies ' 
that have already been developed elsewhere. Instead, we must determine. 



whether or not the competencies already developed through the consensus ap- 
proach actually represent the critical behaviors that produce positive changes 
in children. Use of a model-building approach to develop a competency-based 
program is crucial next step. Since programs for young handicapped children 
cut across a wide range of disciplines traditionally separate fron) education, 
contributions from all disciplines must be incorporated into the competencies 
identified for certification and training. 
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